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in humanity. The Jew was the possessor of a certain
crude Christianity, and even if he had not been, yet an
injury done by him to a Christian would generally be the
trespass of a brother and not the attack of an enemy, since,
though the Jews were not Christians, the earliest Chris-
tians, at any rate, were for the most part Jews.

Christians could claim at the hands of Jews the rights
of countrymen and the rights of fellow-citizenship in the
ancient theocracy, Abraham and Moses belonged to
both, the Psalms of David and the prophecies of Isaiah.
An injury done by a Jew was therefore a thing to be
resented by a Christian, and not a thing to be passively
tolerated. This being understood, it is instructive to
observe how exactly Christ, when he became the object
of insult and injury, observed his own law. In his
murder both Jews and Koinans were concerned. It has
been pointed out in a former chapter, in how different a
spirit he bore the cruelties of his accusers and those of
his executioners. Towards the Jews he cherishes through-
out a bitter feeling of resentment, which breaks out before
the high-priest into threatening words. But before Pilate
he bears himself gently; he exhibits no sign of anger,
and declares his Eoman judge to be comparatively
guiltless of his unjust condemnation. He prays that his
Eoman executioners may be forgiven, although they
did not merely obey orders but heaped wanton insults
upon him ; and his reason is, c they know not what they
do.' This litter of Eoman wolves, to whom and to whose
ancestors no prophet had ever preached, whose only
morality in dealing with foreigners was to subdue and
crush them, what wonder if they revelled in brutal insult
of a Jew who had called himself a king ? The burning